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The  Need  and  Best  Means  for  Providing  a 
Competent  and  Stable  Civil  Service 
for  Our  New  Dependencies. 


By  Dorman  B.  Eaton. 


These  truths  are  equally  fundamental  and  important  : that 
a community  cannot  maintain  its  political  morality,  improve 
its  government,  or  even  prevent  the  decay  of  both,  without 
habitually  bringing  into  its  official  leadership  true  representa- 
tives of  its  best  character  and  capacity.  These  great  truths 
should  be  regarded  as  all  the  more  admonishing,  and  they  are 
all  the  more  vital,  when  a government  intervenes  in  the  affairs 
of  a foreign  people  while  proclaiming  its  purpose  of  establish- 
ing its  own  dominion  for  their  improvement. 

The  question,  therefore,  whether  the  United  States  can  gov- 
ern the  Sandwich  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  or  the  Phillipines 
— if  the  latter  must  come  under  our  control — with  honor  to 
themselves  or  advantage  to  such  dependencies  is  but  another 
form  of  the  question,  whether  we  are  capable  of  bringing,  and 
are  resolved  to  bring,  worthy  and  competent  men — fit  repre- 
sentatives of  the  best  character  and  capacity — into  the  official 
leadership  of  the  people  of  those  Islands. 

When  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  requested 
a paper  upon  this  subject,  I am  sure  it  felt  that  the  subject  was 
of  vast  and  equal  importance  both  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  people  of  those  dependencies. 

I call  them  dependencies  and  not  colonies — or  territories — 
for  neither  of  them  was  settled  from  the  United  States;  the 
people  of  neither  are  of  our  blood  or  language;  with  some  ex- 
ceptions their  religious  institutions  are  very  unlike  our  own ; 
they  have  lived  under  governments  and  laws  radically  differ- 
ent from  those  we  intend  to  establish  for  them.  T heir  experi- 
ence, political  methods  and  habits  have  not  only  very  little 
fitted  them  for  the  reception  of  our  institutions,  but  have  devel- 
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oped  prepossessions,  theories  and  prejudices  which  will  require 
very  great  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  governments  we  shall  es- 
tablish, to  overcome. 

Consequently,  whatever  kind  feelings,  sympathies  or  co- 
operation may  arise  between  our  people  and  theirs  cannot 
spring  from  kindred  blood,  congenial  habits,  or  common  insti- 
tutions, but  must  arise  wholly  from  the  blessings  of  justice  and 
good  administration,  to  be  established  by  us. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  legitimately  draw  arguments,  favor- 
able to  our  success  in  governing  these  dependencies,  from  the 
experience  of  England  in  dealing  with  her  many  colonies — true 
colonies,  founded  by  herself,  peopled  by  her  own  children,  and 
inheriting  her  sympathies,  her  polictical  methods  and  her  laws. 
Our  task  in  these  dependencies  will  be  very  different  and  far 
more  difficult  than  hers  in  such  colonies.  We  must  establish 
governments  so  wise,  so  just  and  stable  that  they  can  be  made 
effective  over  different  races,  over  diverse  civilizations  and 
semi-barbarisms — despite  the  effect  of  laws,  habits  and  political 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions  which  have  prevailed  for  cen- 
turies, and  which  are  very  unlike  those  we  should  seek  to  es- 
tablish. Our  success  will  be  a marvel,  even  if  we  shall  use  the 
very  best  means. 

Yet,  England  has  one  dependency — British  India — in  no 
sense  a colony — the  problem  of  whose  government  has  pre- 
sented, on  a vast  scale,  all  the  difficulties  of  race,  religion,  laws 
and  habits,  which  the  United  States  can  encounter  in  their  new 
dependencies.  The  manner  in  which  England  has  surmounted 
these  difficulties — and  especially  the  means  by  which  she  rose 
above  a selfish  and  partisan  spirit,  in  the  selection  and  govern- 
ment of  the  civil  servants  of  India,  is  not  only  especially  worthy 
of  our  study  at  this  time,  but  it  stands  as  the  noblest,  the  most 
successful  and  beneficient  example  of  the  government  of  a 
political  dependency,  by  a superior  race  and  power,  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

Let  us  first  consider  a few  facts  which  we  need  to  have  in 
clear  view  in  the  outset,  and  then  I shall  ask  your  attention  to 
the  vital  and  admonishing  lesson  which  the  administration  of 
British  India  has  for  us,  at  this  time.  In  it,  we  shall  largely 
see  how  and  why  the  government  of  England  has  been  able  to 
greatly  surpass  every  other  in  the  conciliation  and  upbuilding 
of  inferior  races. 
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II. 

The  facts  which  should  have  our  careful  attention  at  this 
point,  are  these  : 

i.  Our  new  dependencies  will  not  be  a part  of  any  state, 
and  consequently  the  legislative  representation  which  our  re- 
publican system  provides,  and  the  judicial  protection  which  it 
guarantees,  will  be  but  imperfectly  secured  to  them.  Their  peo- 
ple, will,  therefore,  be,  far  more  than  those  of  our  states,  depend- 
ent upon  officers — both  legislative  and  judicial — appointed  to 
govern  them — officers  who  will  have  to  receive  their  appoint- 
ments directly  or  indirectly  from  the  President  and  Senate  of 
the  United  States — thus  greatly  increasing  the  importance  of  a 
wise  and  non-partisan  exercise  of  the  appointing  power,  and 
causing  the  high  character  and  capacity  of  the  appointing 
officers  to  be,  in  a preeminent  degree,  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  good  government. 

It  is  by  no  means  suggested  that  these  appointed  officers — 
this  stable  and  competent  civil  service  which  they  should  con- 
stitute— will  be  the  sole  or  supreme  power  for  good  govern- 
ment in  these  dependencies.  Congress  must  devise  a system 
of  government  for  them,  and  enact  general  laws  to  be  enforced. 
Our  army  and  navy  administrations  will — for  a time  at  least — 
exert  a great  influence  over  their  people. 

These  people — now  largely  incompetent  for  suffrage,  and 
lamentably  divided  into  antagonistic  factions — if  not  into 

aed  bands — must,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  allowed  a reas- 
onable measure  of  suffrage  and  some  proper  means  of  legisla- 
tive action.  Yet,  we  must  believe  that  a considerable  time 
must  elapse  before  controlling  self-governments  can  exist — 
years  during  which  the  real  character  of  the  administration,  and 
the  question  whether  it  will  be  a blessing  to  the  people  and 
honorable  to  the  United  States,  will  mainly  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  appointed  Civil  Service. 

The  policy,  as  to  these  dependencies,  will  soon  be  devised 
and  general  laws  for  their  government  can  be  speedily  enacted. 
All  the  rest — that  which  will  decide  whether  the  new  govern- 
ments are  to  be  a blessing  or  a disgrace — will  be  administration 
— administration — honest  and  capable  or  dishonest,  feeble  and 
partisan.  These  are  the  great  questions  at  this  grave  crisis. 

3.  I have  no  time  for  defining  the  fit  limits  of  this  Civil 
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Service  administration,  or  the  appropriate  jurisdiction  of  its 
various  classes  of  officers,  which  may  need  to  be  unlike  in  dif- 
ferent dependencies.  But  it  is  plain  that  in  the  degree  that 
suffrage  and  legislation  must  be  limited — that  the  people  can- 
not be  trusted  to  elect  their  own  officers — the  number  of  ap- 
pointed officers  must  be  increased  and  their  jurisdictions  must 
be  enlarged — or  a hostile  policy  toward  the  United  States  may 
be  enforced  by  the  dominant  local  factions. 

III. 

Some  parts  of  the  administration,  in  which  a non-partisan 
and  stable  civil  service  is  indispensible,  may  be  easily  defined. 
Besides  including  a few  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  high 
and  wide  jurisdiction — which  the  President  must  appoint — it 
must  extend  to  the  customs,  internal  revenue,  postal,  life-sav- 
ing and  revenue  marine  administrations.  Not  only  must  the 
higher  judicial  officers  be  appointed,  but  it  seems  plain  that, 
at  present  at  least,  in  the  many  localities  where  general  ignor- 
ance and  violent  passion  prevail,  it  will  be  both  unsafe  and 
impracticable  to  select  even  the  minor  judicial  officers  through 
popular  elections.  Justices  of  the  peace  and  the  whole  class 
of  semi-judicial  officials  must  be  appointed.  These  appoint- 
ments should  be  made  by  the  judges,  following  the  analogy  of 
the  appointment  of  United  States  Commissioners,  who  are  really 
local  justices  of  the  peace — and  who  are  chosen  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  judges.  By  that  means,  the  minor  judicial  ad- 
ministration may  be  most  easily  kept  clear  of  partisan  politics 
and  factional  violence  and  hate — which  might  be  as  disas- 
trous to  our  dependencies  as  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  the 
United  States. 

No  part  of  the  administration  in  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  can 
be  more  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  that  which  relates  to  the  preservation  of  the  public 
health;  nor  can  our  safety,  in  that  regard,  be  secured  without 
competent  and  stable  sanitary  officers,  at  least  in  all  the  sea- 
port cities — officers  who  will  neither  court  party  favor  nor  yield  to 
selfish  interests.  All  sanitary  officials  will  greatly  need  stabil- 
ity of  tenure,  constant  inspection  by  central  authority,  and  long 
official  experience. 

I have  no  space  for  considering  the  great  need  of  a high 
class  of  officers  for  attending  to  the  many  intricate  and  import- 
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ant  questions  which  will  grow  out  of  disputed  land  titles  and 
the  incompatibility  of  Spanish  and  American  laws  affecting 
both  property  and  personal  rights. 

IV. 

It  is  plain  that  there  can  be  no  such  civil  service  as  is  in- 
dispensible,  unless  these  three  conditions  shall  be  complied 
with:  (i)  the  chief  officers  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
president  and  the  senate  must  be  competent  administrators — 
selected  irrespective  of  party  politics,  and  they  must  have  an  offi- 
cial tenure  so  stable  that  a change  of  administration  in  the 
United  States  will  not  cause  *an  administrative  revolution  for 
party  advantage  in  our  dependencies.  (2)  The  Civil  Service 
appointees,  under  these  Chief  officers,  must  be  selected  through 
free  and  open  competitions,  regardless  of  their  party  or  religious 
opinions,  and  they  must  be  retained  in  office  so  long  as  they 
shall  remain  both  faithful  and  efficient.  (3)  To  make  such  se- 
lections and  retensions  possible,  there  must  be  a Civil  Service 
Commission  for  each  of  the  dependencies — composed  of  men 
of  character  and  capacity — and  not  of  superannuated  officers 
or  mere  politicians.  They  must  be  high-toned  and  effective 
men,  who  shall  have  adequate  powers,  and  a constant  duty  of 
investigating  and  reporting  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
local  civil  service  officers  shall  discharge  their  functions. 
Nothing  less  than  such  safeguards  can  ensure  fidelity  and  effi- 
ciency of  administration  in  remote  dependencies,  and  among 
unassimilated  and  suspicious  communities,  where,  for  several 
years  at  least,  no  just  and  enlightened  public  opinion  will  be 
an  adequate  restraint. 

V. 

I cannot  take  time  for  explaining  how  greatly  such  an  ad- 
ministrative system  would  aid  in  solving  the  many  perplexing 
questions  which  will  arise  as  to  how  many  Americans  shall 
hold  office  in  these  dependencies,  or  as  to  the  race,  religion 
and  politics  of  those  to  be  given  offices  from  the  dependencies 
themselves;  nor  can  I more  than  glance  at  the  very  import- 
ant fact  that  such  free  and  open  competitions  would  bring 
into  official  control  the  most  competent  and  worthy  among 
all  those  who  shall  seek  office  from  among  the  native  people 
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— thus  placing  before  their  eyes  those  superior  officials  whom 
they  will  be  most  likely  to  respect,  and  most  readily  obey — 
officers  all  of  whom  have  won  their  places  by  merit  and  not 
gained  them  by  favoritism  or  corruption. 

VI. 

There  are  two  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  establishing 
the  competent  and  stable  Civil  Service  which  we  so  much 
need : 

(1)  There  is  the  old,  hereditary  Spanish  spoils  system — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  little  royal  spoils  system  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands — extending  alike  to  politics,  society  and  religion,  and 
everywhere  corrupt,  mercenary  and  despotic.  It  has  continued 
its  degrading  influences  through  so  many  generations  that  the 
people  under  it  have  almost  ceased  to  believe  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  official  virtue,  and  every  officer  is  sure  to  be  distrusted 
and  maligned  until  he  has  actually  demonstrated  his  worth 
and  fidelity. 

(2)  There  is  that  familiar  American,  party,  spoils  system 
in  connection  with  appointments,  with  which  we  are  all  sadly 
familiar.  Will  it  be  safe  to  allow  these  new  dependencies  to 
add  still  more  vicious  and  seductive  elements  to  this  system — 
especially  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  connected  with  nomina- 
tions and  the  secret  sessions  of  the  Senate,  where  it  is  now 
most  dangerous?  The  politicians  and  bosses  of  all  parties  wall 
hustle  and  bribe  to  secure  the  offices  and  spoils  of  these  de- 
pendencies— if  we  shall  have  no  such  safeguards  as  I have 
proposed.  Such  men  and  not  a few  members  of  Congress — 
from  Oregon  to  Maine,  from  Florida  to  California,  and  all  the 
states  between — wrangling  and  clamoring  over  the  appoint- 
ments will  insist  that  their  state  shall  have  its  proportion 
of  the  offices  and  spoils.  Every  great  boss  and  every  little 
Blarney  ville  and  Patronageville  even  will  also  demand  a share 
of  them.  Unscrupulous  corporations,  and  rich  and  able  men 
now  in  these  dependencies — or  soon  to  go  there  to  purchase 
plantations,  to  monopolize  docks,  to  acquire  mines,  to  make 
and  manage  railroads,  to  get  control  of  the  forests  and  fish- 
eries, will  hustle  for  patronage,  and  will  soon  become  a mighty 
power  in  Congress  and  at  the  White  House.  They  will  bitter- 
ly oppose  an  honest,  stable  and  competent  Civil  Service  be- 
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cause  it  would  interfere  with  their  schemes  and  their  illegit- 
imate gains.  They  will  have  abundant  nominees  of  their  own 
for  every  office — nominees  whom  they  will  conspire  with  all 
corrupt  politicians  to  press  upon  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dent. No  thoughtful  man  can  ponder  these  matters  without 
a painful  sense  of  the  perils  connected  with  the  subject,  and 
of  the  need  of  every  instructive  lesson  of  warning  which  history 
can  supply. 

VII. 

No  lesson  is  so  instructive  as  that  which  British  India  can 
teach  us,  and  therefore,  again,  I turn  to  it.  England  through 
brilliant  deeds  of  war  in  the  last  century  had  won  that  vast 
dependency  of  more  than  100,000,000  people  of  diverse  civil- 
izations, of  many  conflicting  religions,  of  numerous  languages 
and  races.  The  early  attempts  to  govern  India  resulted  in 
such  oppression,  injustice,  extortion  and  curruption  as  have 
been  made  familiar  to  the  world  through  the  trials  of  Clive 
and  Hastings  and  the  speeches  of  Sheridan  and  Burke. 

The  government  of  England,  at  that  time,  was  strictly 
party  government,  with  an  aristocratic  and  royal  accompani- 
ment. Even  administrative  offices,  until  far  into  the  19th 
century,  were  gained  both  in  England  and  India  by  party 
and  official  favor,  by  class  influence  and  by  the  power  of 
wealth  and  rank.  A party,  aristocratic  and  ecclesiastical 
spoils  system  prevailed. 

More  and  more,  after  the  great  Indian  wars  were  over, 
and  government  was  reduced  mainly  to  administration,  it  be- 
came apparent — soon  after  1840 — that  the  inferior  partisan  and 
unreliable  officials  which  such  a system  put  into  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  were  incompetent  for  their  duties  and  were  also 
a source  of  grave  peril.  The  people  of  India  were  not  con- 
ciliated or  elevated,  but  were  exasperated  and  demoralized. 
The  greatest  difficulty  of  their  government — the  provision  of 
a good  Civil  Service — yet  confronted  England.  The  mutter- 
ings  of  that  fearful  storm  which  burst  over  India  in  1857, 
known  as  the  Indian  Mutiny — soon  began  to  be  heard. 
Anxiety  for  the  future  caused  the  trial  of  various  remedial  ex- 
periments— and  among  them  pass  examinations  and  a two- 
years’  college  course  of  study — for  improving  the  class  of 
persons  appointed  under  this  English  Spoils  System  into  the 
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Civil  Service  of  India.  These  experiments  were  utterly  in- 
adequate. The  alarming  tendencies  both  in  the  army  and  in 
the  civil  service  increased.  The  foremost  Englishmen  in 
public  life  became  alarmed  as  to  the  fate  of  India. 

Great  statesmen  and  party  leaders — Lord  Aberdeen  and 
Lord  Derby  among  them — had  become  convinced,  in  1853, 
that  great  and  radical  changes  must  be  promptly  made  to 
arrest  the  decay  of  India,  or  to  long  hold  it  as  a British 
dependency.  Elaborate  investigations  were  made,  and  the 
result  was  that  a very  original  and  fundamental  provision  was 
incorporated  into  the  India  act  of  1853 — one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened, liberal,  salutary  and  far-reaching  provisions  ever 
incorporated  into  the  administrative  laws  of  any  nation. 

The  whole  system  of  party  favor,  spoils  and  influence  for 
making  appointments  for  India,  was  rejected.  In  its  place,  it 
was  provided  that  any  subject  of  Her  Majesty  might  freely 
compete — according  to  fixed  regulations  and  regardless  of 
political  or  religious  opinions — for  appointments  in  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  and  that  the  most  meritorious  competitors 
should  be  appointed  and  promoted. 

Here  was  not  merely  a rejection  of  the  old  English  Spoils 
System,  and  of  the  theory  of  privilege  and  influence  upon  which 
great  parts  of  the  English  Constitution  had  rested,  but  there 
was  an  adoption  of  the  republican  and  democratic  theory  of 
equal  opportunties  before  the  law  and  common  justice  which 
are  fundamental  under  our  national  constitution.  It  was  a 
grand  triumph  of  English  justice  and  statesmanship. 

I cannot  stop  to  explain  to  you  the  desperate  efforts  made 
by  the  combined  partisans,  aristocrats  and  spoilsmen  of 
England  for  arresting  this  noble  measure  of  democratic  liberty 
and  justice — efforts  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  attempt  made  dur- 
ing the  present  year  to  overturn  our  own  Civil  Service  Reform 
law  of  1883,  and  to  coerce  the  President.  Many  able  men 
had  leading  parts — Macaulay  and  Lord  Ashburton  among 
them — in  carrying  the  new  system  into  effect.  It  was  too 
late  to  avert  the  Great  Mutiny,  but  it  was  not  too  late  to  con- 
tinually bring  into  the  service  of  India  those  young  men  of 
superior  character  and  ability  from  all  classes,  races  and 
creeds  of  her  people,  which  conciliated  their  favor,  improved 
their  goverment,  and  elevated  their  moral  tone — giving  them 
the  best  oivil  service  any  dependency  of  any  nation,  either 
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ancient  or  modern,  has  ever  possessed.  Indeed,  I think  it 
not  too  much  to  say  that  hardly  any  nation  of  the  world  has 
had  in  its  administration,  civil  servants  superior  to  the  60,000 
or  more  which  now  conduct  the  administration  of  British 
India.  The  people  of  India  have  been  made  peaceful  and 
contented ; they  have  not  only  accepted  the  principles  of 
justice  and  liberty,  which  prevail  in  England,  but  they  have 
been  made  ready  to  fight  under  her  flag  wherever  on  the  globe 
it  may  be  unfurled.  Perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  there  has 
been  more  bad  administration,  connected  with  our  small 
Indian  affairs  in  the  last  forty  years,  than  there  has  been 
among  the  200,000,000  of  people  of  British  India. 

I have  no  time  for  explaining  how'  the  example  in  British 
India  was  soon  copied  in  the  British  Colonies,  or  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  contributed  to  that  unapproached  superiority 
of  English  Colonial  administration  which  the  whole  world 
recognizes. 

I cannot  even  show  how  the  experiment  in  India  before 
long  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  old  spoils  system  in 
Great  Britian  itself,  and  to  the  substitution  therefor  of  free, 
open,  competitions  of  merit — both  in  the  military  and  the  civil 
administration — a revolution  so  great  that  now — though 
parties  remain  as  vigorous  as  before — upon  a change  of  admin- 
istration in  Great  Britain  there  are  not — disregarding  a very 
few  neglected  petty  places — a hundred  changes  of  offices  for 
party  reasons  in  both  the  civil  and  military  services  combined 
— incredible  as  the  fact  may  seem  to  us. 

VIII. 

I cannot  think  there  can  be  a reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  methods  resorted  to  in  British  India  would  be  efficacious 
if  adopted  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba — 
however  we  may  distrust,  even  their  saving  efficiency, — or  the 
Phillipines.  The  decisive,  momentous  question,  however,  is 
whether  the  majority  of  our  party  leaders  and  congressmen 
are  sufficiently  disinterested  and  patriotic  to  resort  to  them — 
to  follow  this  noble  precedent  of  the  mother  country — or 
whether  the  better  public  opinion  of  the  American  people  is 
yet  sufficiently  enlightened  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  T have 
an  undoubting  faith  in  the  final  and  early  triumph  of  that 
opinion,  which  is  now  greatly  aroused. 
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But  when  we  see  the  President,  at  so  momentous  a time 
as  this,  apparently  yielding  to  partisan  pressure  in  our  own 
civil  administration,  we  may  well  be  anxious  not  only  for  the 
immediate  future  of  these  dependencies,  but  for  the  historic 
reputation  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  one  of  the 
gravest  crises  of  its  history. 
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